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INTRODUCTION. 


Is the preſent enlightened age, mankind have made 
conſiderable advances in different kinds of moral improve— 
ment, which do honour to human nature. The horrors of 
war have bzen mitigated ; great reformations have been 
made in the civil conſtitutions of ſome of the countries in 
Europe; liberty has gained great advantages; religious to- 
Jeration enlarged z the evils of ſlavery much ſoftened ; and 
many extenſive charities have been erected. To theſe. 
may be added, improvements on a leſs ſcale, but con- 
nected with theſe, and as branches of this general ſpirit; 
humane ſocieties inſtituted for reſtoring ſuſpended anima- 
tion ; the habitations of the priſoners rendered more com- 
fortable ; diſpenſaries erected in many towns ſor the relief 
of the ſick poor; and a rage for Sunday-ſchools that for 
ſome time has oecupied the attention of this country. 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe improvements, we are 
ſtill far from perfection. We have not that ferocity of 
manners, and that ſavageneſs of diſpoſition, that charac- 
teriſed other times; we ſeldom now hear of any of thoſe 
dark conſpiracies, and bloody aſſaſſinations, which were the 
vices of former ages: but we have vices of a different kind, 
perhaps equally deſtructive to the intereſts of ſociety, and 
equally unfavourable to domeſtic peace and happineſs : 
vices, which are favoured and encouraged by that very 
ſoftneſs of manners, and that effeminacy and refined ſen- 
timent, which modern improvements have produced. 

The leading vices of the preſent age, and thoſe that 
have the moſt extenſive influence on ſociety, are a looſeneſs 

of 


6 
of principle, a rage ſor ſenſual pleaſure, and a contempt 
for marriage: theſe introduce proſtitution and adultery, 


with all their train of woes. The youth, ſtrangers to 


wedded love and domeſtic comforts, range at Jarge on the 


common of proſtitution ; and, when diſpoſed to ſettle in 


the world, debauched by their former lives, it is no wonder. 


that we find ſuch marriaves unfortunate. Infidelity one” 


both ſides ſoon takes place, till at laſt mutually diſguſted, 
the whole terminates in acknowledged and ſhameleſs adul- 
tery. Hence thoſe numerous ſuits for divorces, which are 
_ perpetually peſtering the legiſlature. Theſe conſequences, 
produced by the profligate manners of the worſt part of 
the ſpecies, create a general apprehenſion of marriage, 
even among the more virtuous, and thus increaſe the evils 


which this inſtitution was formed to pre ent. : 


To ſtand up the avowed advocate for chaſtity in the 


man, may be treated as obſolete doctrine and viſionary 
labour. The undertaking will be looked upon with con- 
tempt, and expoſed to the ridicule of the one ſex, and I 


am not ſure that even the other, will think the advocate 


entitled to their thankful acknowledgment. 


Under all theſe diſcouragements, have I ventured to 


take up this cauſe, and to endeavour to repreſent the ef- 


fects of proſtitution and its allied vices on ſociety and on 


| individuals; and to take notice of ſome of the cauſes that 


favour the progreſs of theſe vices, and render them leſs 
odious and deteſtable among men; and laſtly, to offer 
ſome hints for a reformation. | 


THE 


EVILS 


ADULTERY and PROSTITUTION. 


PART I. 


I« ſociety, theſe vices introduce a general 
corruption of morals. This part might, per- 
| haps, come in with more propriety afterwards : 
after ſtating the effects and conſequences of 
theſe vices, the injuſtice they lead to, the 
cruelty, the ruin of innocence, the weakneſs 
both of body and mind that they induce, the 
diſeaſes and confuſion that they bring into ſo- 
cicty,—then we ſhould ſee how dreadfully 
they corrupt the morals of the world. But, 
without offering any thing further, at preſent, 
in proof of this corruption and depravity, we 
may reſt the deciſion on the general confeſ- 
fion of the libertine himſelf: though incapa- 
ble of following, in many caſes, the dictates 
B of 
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of their own underſtanding, do they not unt- 


verſally allow, that the man fixed in wedded 


love, attentive to his wife as his beſt friend, 
pleaſed with and attentive to his lawful off- 
ſpring, is in the happieſt fituation in life ? 
What are the joys of the libertine when com- 
pared with his? An attachment, founded on 
injuſtice, can never always meet with the 
approbation of his own heart. Jealous, dif- 


truſtful, riſking often health and life in the 


purſuit, he knoweth no eaſe nor true peace. 
The well known ftory of the yeoman of the 


guard, in the time of the profligate Charles II. 


preſents us, on the one hand, with a noble 


inſtance of a virtuous reſolution, and ſhews 


us, on the other, how far depraved morals 


will ſtifle the voice of conſcience, and ſubdue 
the beſt underſtanding. A yeoman of his 
guard had refuſed the adyances of one of his 
miſtrefles: ar firſt he ſeemed not to under- 


ſtand her; but after an explanation, and 


when further preſſed, he replied, I am mar- 
ried, This ſtory, with all its circumſtances, 
was told to the king: he ſent for the yeoman, 
— who 
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CF) 
who had formerly ſeen better days. © Odds- 
e fiſh man,” ſays the king, © though I am not 


ce honeſt enough to be virtuous my ſelf, I va- 


lue them that are.” He gave him an ap- 


pointment, and reſpected him for life, This 
is an inſtance of a man approving and re- 
warding virtue, who was incapable of follow- 
ing a virtuous life. It ſhews the fatal corrup- 
tion brought on by lawleſs pleaſure, 

The increafing debauchery of the preſent 


age, and their open avowal of adultery and 


every kind of licentiouſneſs, introduce a ge- 
neral corruption of manners, a contempt for 
order, and a diſregard to the moſt ſolemn 
Engagements. No vice can prove more fatal | 
to diſſolve the ties of ſociety, to bring diſtruſt 


and diſtreſs 1 into families: no vice can be more 


infectious, and have a more dreadful infflu- 
ence on the riſing generation, | And, if the 
preſent age be arrived to ſuch a pitch of de- 


Pravity in this part of morals, how frightful 


mult be the proſpect with reſpe& to that age 


which is to ſuccced? Youth have now an 


opportunity of ſceing many of thoſe, whom, 
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in other reſpects, they are taught to look up 
to as examples, glorying in their debaucheries; 
and who are not aſhamed to acknowledge their 
ſenſual indulgencies. Such examples in a pa- 
rent, in a guardian, and a friend, are truly 
dreadful, The excellency of the character 
in other reſpects, can never prove a ſufficient 
atonement for this. The errors and failings 
of reſpectable men, give only a ſtronger cre- 
dit and a wider circulation to their vices: but 
vat is ſtill more unfortunate, and is a proof 
of the gencral corruption of the age, we ſee 
no particular mark of reprobation ſet on ſuch 
characters: they are often treated with re- 
ſpect by all ranks, received into all families, 
and, ſo far from being diſcountenanced, they 
endure only a little harmleſs raillery, which 
rather feeds their vanity than is expreſſive of 
any fincere deteſtation of the crime. What 
ideas muſt this treatment give to the riſing | 
: generation, of chaſtity, and the purity and 
ſanity of the marriage bed. They muſt 
conſider ſuch virtues only as the exploded doc- 
trines of deyotces, or the language of hypo- 


crites, 


C33 
crites, but never meant as a rule of life for 
the man of the world. 


Can we hope then for good fruits from ſuch 
an education? The rifing generation, we can- 
not expect will fall behind the examples 
which their fathers give them. If this cor- 
ruption of morals proceed with the fame ra- 

pidity that we have lately beheld, in a ſhort 
time the effects on ſociety muſt be dreadful, 
I look forward with horror from the precipice 
on which we now ſtand. Within the laſt 
twenty years, the adyances of proſtitution have 
been very alarming. We may find ſeveral con- 
fiderable and populous towns, where, twenty 
years ago, there was ſcarcely known ſo much 
as a common proſtitute, and the rake and the 
libertine were obliged, with fear and trem- 
bling, to reſort to ſuſpicious houſes ; whilſt the 
care and attention which they employed to 
conceal their haunts, tell that a general cor- 
ruption of morals had not yet overſpread us. | 
But the caſe is now ſadly changed: the ſtreets 


of all large towns, every night, ſwarm with 
proſtitutes. The profligate goes, with little 
r eferve; 


0p oe 
reſerve, to their habitations: he glories in his 
wickedneſs, and even friends and parents 
themſelves wink at ſuch indulgencies and are 
not aſhamed to reveal his crimes, Such is che 
preſent ſtate of this part of morals: I wiſh 1 
could draw a veil over the future proſpect. 
But, beſides this general corruption of mo- 
rals, the prevalence of this vice, and the great 
countenance it has received, have already had 
an unhappy tendency towards the diſcourage- 
ment of marriage. This effect muſt be certain 
and unavoidable. | When gratifications are to 
be procured ſo caſily, and are accompanied 
with ſo little diſgrace; when variety alſo offers 
its allurements; and when to theſe we add the 
many inſtances of infidelity to the marriage 
bed fo lately publiſhed ; it is no wonder that 
young men ſhew no great inclination to enter 
into a connection which ſhould be indiſſolvable, : 
and where they are to come under the obliga- 
tions of fidelity and conſtant loye to one wo- 
man. Allowing themſelves a boundleſs in- 
Adulgence of this kind, the attachment of ſuch 
young men to one particular woman, muſt be 
bets . weak 
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weak and very uncertain, and ſeldom can en- 
dure ſo long as to give time for the accom- 
pliſhment of marriage. Young men may ſtand. 
aloof alſo for another reaſon: they dread the 


expences of the married life, ariſing from the 


dreſs, the extravagance, and luxury of the 
age, and from that ſpirit of gambling, which, 


not confined to the more robuſt ſex, ſheds its 
baleful influence and rage upon the breaſt of 
the delicate and tender female. 


But this rage for ſenſual pleaſure proves not 
only a check upon marriage, but blaſts the 


peace and mars the happineſs of that Rate. 
' Difficult muſt the taſk be to fix the roving af- 
fections of a rake; and he, who has been 


accuſtomed to unbounded liberty and indul- 
gence, will ſoon find the yoke galling which 


confines his affections to one woman. There 
may be inſtances to the contrary, but, I am 
| afraid, theſe inſtances will be found to be ex- 
tremely rare, When the taſte once becomes 
vitiated, it is not to be eafily corrected: be- 
ſides, many of thoſe ties which confirm the 


obligations of marriage, are now greatly 
B 4 looſened : 
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looſened: the diſgrace marked upon infidelity; 


the general deteſtation entertained of the 
crime; the regard paid to an engagement 


ſanctioned by the ſolemnities of religion; all 


united to ſtrengthen the marriage tye, and 


thoſe whom God had joined no man durſt pre- 


ſume to put aſunder. But moſt of theſe ties 
are now greatly weakened. The horror and 
deteſtation of the crime are now much leſ- 
ſened by its frequeney; a regard to public 
opinion has now leſs force, becauſe offenders 
are countenanced by their numbers; infidelity | 
is become ſo common and ſo faſhionable, that 
it is ſcarcely regarded as a diſgrace, and men 
of all ranks ſupport it, It is amazing alſo 
vhat an effect mere words bave upon many 
occaſions: they help to wipe off the odium of 
Particular crimes: debauchery and adultery 
we only call gallantry; and thus men ſuffer 
their underſtandings to be impoſed on by the 
ſhameful and unwarrantable application of a 
term, and loſe, in the word, the horror and 
conſequences of the crime. This crime, called 


by the name of gallantry, is perhaps the moſt 


_ unjuſt, 


0 þ 


unjuſt, the moſt miſchievous and cruel action, 
that can be committed; and, perhaps, you can 


ſcarcely name one that involves fo extenſive 


and complicated a guilt. The effects of ſuch 


crimes extend far and laſt long. The families 


of both parties are often i ny olved 1 in the misfor- 


tunes, and, with them, frequently a number 


of their connections: : and, beſides the miſery 
and wretchedncfs brought upon the ſufferers, 


this crime almoſt always leaves a ſlain upon 


families, and deſcends likewiſe to their poſterity. 


And yet theſe men frequently affect to call 


themſelves men of honour ! After wounding 
their friends in the moſt tender part, and 
breaking through the moſt ſacred ties and 
cſtabliſhed order of ſocicty ; after robbing 
whole families of all future peace, and planting 
a dagger for ever in their breaſts, they would 


ſtill with to be thought men of honour! A 


| horrid proſtitution of terms! The guilt of the 


highwayman, and even the murderer, is, in 


many caſes, much inferior. Thus the mo- 


mentary gratification of the ſenſualiſt entails 


often a fatal inheritance both on themſelves 
and a number of others, 


But 
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But it is a thing not uncommon, and be- 


come even taſhionable, to become adyocates 


for licenſed proſtitution. The only argument 
that can ever be brought forward, in defence 


of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, is, that the married 


and virtuous part of the ſex may be leſs expoſed 


to the ſolicitation of unlawful pleaſure. But 
does not this argument avow, that you are to 
ſacrifice and ruin one part of the ſex for the 
ſalvation of the other. The licenſed eſta- 


bliſhment of ſuch houſes muſt have a very 


contrary effect. 

For, firſt, It is ; giving a ſanction to the 
crime, and, at the ſame time, taking away 
the odium, which is the beſt protection and 
ſafeguard of virtue. Many look for their rule 
of duty no farther than human laws; and 
what the laws allow, they muſt think in all 


caſes ſtrictly juſtifiable. A man that can once 


reconcile himſelf to the morality of proſtitu- 
tion, will find it no difficult labour to reconcile 
himſelf to the debauchery of the moſt virtu- 


ous part of the ſex, when opportunity and a 


rogers to lake will permit. The evil, with 
reſpect | 


1 


reſpect to the original morality of the action, 


muſt be as great in the one caſe as in the other, 
and all other barriers will be eaſily ſurmounted. 
But licenſed proſtitution is, in effect, a pro- 
cla mation for the encouragement of the crime; 
and irregular appetites may be encouraged, 
but are ſeldom cured by indulgence. Licenſed 
brothels, far from proving a ſafeguard to the 
virtuous part of the ſex, would only be a nurſ- 
ery to train up youth to every kind of debau- 
chery; and thoſe who would be bred up in 
ſuch a ſchool, would be the very perſons, 
who would debauch your wives and your 
daughters. Seduction, adultery, with all their 
hundred vices, will always be found to keep 
pace with the increaſe of common proſtitutes. 
Hut beſides, licenſed brothels would operate 
as a powerful check on marriage, which every 
good man and every patriot ſhould by all 
means encourage. But there ſcems to be no 
occaſion for the legal eſtabiſhment of ſuch 
ſeminaries: they are in fact eſtabliſhed by 
connivance, and by the little diſturbance that 
they meet with from the laws and from the 
— magiſ- 
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_ magiſtrate: they are eſtabliſhed by a filent 


approbation. But were young men indulged 
with no ſuch opportunities, were their crimes 


more diſcouraged by public opinion and ſtrong 


marks of diſgrace upon the offender; this 
would give the natural appetite a proper 


direction, and men would ſeck and find, in 
virtuous connections, that happineſs and 


peace, which they in vain hope to obtain 1 in 


the purſuit of illicit pleaſure. 


But another argument: the encouragement 


of proſtitution 1 is the greateſt check to popula- 
tion. The unhappy females devoted to this 
life are, in general, the fineſt of women. It 
is their youth, beauty, and innocence, that 


render them the objects of temptation. Their 
very excellencies become their misfortunes, 
when they fall into the power of unprincipled 


and brutal men. Thoſe qualities, which 
| ſhould command reverence and reſpec, only 


excite furious luſt; and all the amiable en- 
dow ments and virtues which formed them 


- for love and domeſtic happineſs, and to be- 
come a | blefling to the married fate, are the 


very 


e 
very cauſes that work their ruin both for time 
and eternity, Thus the fineſt of women are 
for ever cut off from all uſefulneſs; and though 
deſtined for the ornament and bleſſing of the 
world, become its nuiſances and diſgrace. 
The lovely female, formed by nature to be 
the happy mother of a numerous offspring, is 
condemned by proſtitution to be a fruitleſs 
and rotten member, the outcaſt of locicty, 
and the bane and ruin of familics. 

But it is not merely the change that paſſes 
on their perſons, and the uſeleſſneſs and diſ- 
grace of their character, that we have to la- 
ment; for who can contemplate without hor- 
ror that dreadful change that paſſes on their 
manners and that univerſal corruption of the 
moral principle. Brutal manners are the na- 

' tural effects of a debauched life. Modeſty 
and baſhful innocence are exchanged for im- 
pudence and forward importunity; and ſhe 
that was educated i in a ſtrict reverence of God 
and of his name, has her mouth conſtantly 
filled with blaſphemies and horrid impreca- 
tions. In theſe deteſtable habits, the ſoftneſs, 


the 
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the delicacy, and innocence of the female cha- 


racter are totally ſunk. 3 - 
But this 1s not all. Every kind of moral de- 


pravity immediately ſucceeds : deceit, diſho- 


neſty, falſhood, and impoſitions of all kinds; 


and however ſtrong her attachment might 


originally be to truth, to rectitude, and inte- 


grity, the neceſſities of her life drive her to 
falſhood, to theft, and to robbery, Such un- 

happy females preſent a ſhocking picture of 

moral deformity. Under all the appearance 
of love, friendſhip, and tenderneſs, they are 
layi ing fnares to rob and ruin the man, who, 
inſtigated by impure deſires, ſeeks after ſuch 
unfortunate connections. The female cha- 


racter, once diveſted of modeſty and baſh- 


fulncfs, often paſſes to the greateſt extreme, 


and is capable, perhaps, of a greater degree 
of deprayity than the other ſex, This is 


clearly proved in thoſe unhappy females : 


when once they commence proſtitutes, regard- 
1efs of character, they openly folicit ſenſual 
gratifications. Being ſunk to this deep degra- 
dation, integrity and truth, ſobriety | and reli- 
Sion, muſt all periſh, without a ſingle virtue 
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remaining in the character to afford hope for 
repentance. 
But ſeduction and adultery have alſo a | bale- 
ful effe& on the education of the rifing gene- 
ration. 'The offspring of unlawful love has 


but a poor chance for a virtuous education. 


Cut off, by the ſeverity of human laws, from 


all connection with ſociety, they have no tender 


parent and no affectionate relation, to ſuper- 


intend their infant or their youthful ſteps. The 
bare expence of their ſubſiſtence is looked upon 


as a ſevere tax, by thoſe who are the means 


of introducing them into the world; and they 


with to rid themſelves, as ſoon as poſſible, of 
a burthen which they arc apt to confider as 
unjuſt and oppreſſive. Compelled to do no 
more than furniſh them with the bare means 
of ſubſiſtence, little care or pains will be taken 


of ſuch things as are either uſeful or ornamen- 
tal. Human laws, in this caſe, provide only 
for the wants of the body; there is no pro- 
viſion made for the i improvement of the talents 
or the cultivation of the mind. 


The farther we advance, the proſpect grows 
ſull more gloomy, Not ay the offspring of 


unlawful 


( 16.) 


unlawful love, but alſo the lawful offspring of 


ſuch parents, as give way to criminal connec- 
tions, mult be greatly neglected. Example 
is the beſt inſtructor, and the beſt advocate for 


virtue; and a bad example given by the pa- 
rent, muſt have a. proportional bad effect on 


the child. The pureſt inſtructions will never 


be able to counteract the effects of a bad life. 


But, when the affections of married men are 


continually ranging beyond their own families, 


and their minds are engroſſed by a roving paſ- 
ſion, little regard will be paid either to chil- 
dren or to wife. The future welfare of ſociety 


depends on the riſing generation. The whole 


world muſt ſoon be delivered up to their ma- 


nagement, and the various parts of it will ere 


long be ſuſtained by theſe riſing characters. 

What then are the effects likely to ariſe, from 

the example and education given by men ſo 
diſſolute and abandoned? 


But the evil docs not ſtop 3 : there is no 


paſſion that has ſuch a fatal effect on the moral 


character in general as unbridled luſt ; and 


none that canwith more difficulty be reſtrained. 


When men once break through the rules of 


ſober 


. 
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ſober temperance and law ful connections, they 
will deſtroy every barrier placed in their way, 
in order to gratify their unruly paſſions. Many 
who, in the beginning of theſe courſes, have 
ſhuddercd at the bare mention of ſome of its 
horrors, have, in the progreſs of their vices, 
burſt through every principle, eyery tie of 
hogour, every thing the dea reſt | to man and 
the moſt ſacred in ſociety. The obligation of 
duty, the principles of morals, however ſtrong- 


ly inculcated, the lighted faith, the ſworn 


friendſhip, will never be able to bind him 


who proves faithleſs to the marriage vow. 


The hiſtory of the world furniſhes us with too 


many fatal effects of ungoverned luſt, The 
negle& of families, ruined fortunes, ſuicide, 


parricides, dark aſſaſſinations, have in their 


turns been the fruits of this furious paſſion ; 
and that courſe of life which deftroys all prin- 
ciples of duty, muſt in the end murder all 
peace, comfort, and hope. When once a man 
dEſpiſes the pure precepts of the goſpel, his 
next ſtep is to deſpiſe the goſpel itſelf, But it 


is one of the ſtrongeſt recommendations of this 


religion, that the way of life preſcribed by it, 


== is 
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is the moſt conducive both to public and pri- 


vate happineſs. I know, that men of the moſt 


debauched lives, do not always affect to deſpiſe 


religion: many attempt to reconcile the hopes 
of the goſpel, even with a diſſolute life; and 
by the vehemence of their profeſſion they wiſh 
to atone for the wickedneſs of their practice. 
Theſe are to be diſtinguiſhed from hypocrites, 
who only put on the appearance of religion to 
cover the wickedneſs of their morals, and, by 
this blind, to ſecure the good opinion of the 
world. We will, I believe, find good reaſons 
for admitting that falſe notions of religion may 
teach ſome men to believe, that God will oyer- 
look their abominable actions for the ſake of 
the fervour and warmth of their proteſtations 
and the ſtrength of what they call faith. 

But there is another method by which men 
deceive themſelves in theſe matters. Perhaps 
they have ſome good properties, ſome ſhining 
qualities; and they may truſt that for the fake 
of theſe God will overlook thoſe fins which are 
conſtitutional and which do ſo eafily beſet 
| them. Many, of the moſt debauched manners, 


poſſeſs, at the ſame time, a generous and open 


dif po- 


< 
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diſpoſition, a tenderneſs of heart, a liberality 
of ſentiment, much good nature, an affable 
and a condeſcending behaviour: for theſe 
qualities, the world often gives them great cre- 
dit, and therefore they may flatter themſelves 
that all their follics will bc overlooked by their 


Maker: but the goſpel g gives us reaſon to de- 


clare, that the moſt rigid punctnality in any 
one virtue can never atone for the diſorders 
and dreadful conſequences of ungoverned luſt: 
and the fact is, that all theſe barriers will be 
ſoon broken down—generofity, liberality, affa- 


ble and condeſcending manners, when once 


they ſtand in oppoſition to the furious deſires 


of a baſe and a depraved heart. Luſt changes 
the whole temper, and converts the man natu- 
rally g generous and candid to a cruel and feroci- 
ous tyrant, utterly regardleſs of every thing but 


his own ſenſual gratification. Alexander the 


Great, naturally brave, humane and tcmper- 
ate, at the inſtigation of a miſtreſs, reduced to 


aſhes one of the faireſt, the mott populous and 


beautiful cities of Aſia; Anthony fled from the 
field of honour and his friends, to indulge, i 


the embraces of a lewd and profligate queen. 
C2. This 


( 20 
This paſſion then, which produses ſuch a hor- 


rible change on the temper and morals, muſt 
have a fatal tendency to ruin all the noble 
hopes of man. A contempt for the pure pre- 
cepts of the goſpel, muſt end with the loſs of 
all thoſe glorious views which it holds out to 


mortals. When once men abandon the paths 
of virtue, their next ſtep 1s to ſurrender the 


hopes of immortality; and it would be well 


for the honour of chriſtianity, it all who deſert 


its dutics, and wantonly tranſgreſs its laws, 


would at the ſame time, ceaſe to be its pro- 


: feſſors. Every ſenſualiſt ſhoukd be an infidel: 
this is their beſt, their only refuge, whilſt they 


reſolye to abide by their diſſolute life. There 


is no peace to the wicked, upon the principles 
of immortality. To obtain eaſe therefore, 


a for his conſcience, and to poſſeſs his pleaſures 


with leſs diſturbance, he muſt plunge into the 
fink of infidelity. How borrid then muſt be 


that courſe of life, that drives men from hope 
and comfort, from the dignity of his nature, 


to take ſhelter i in the darkneſs of everlaſting 
deſpair ! 


Theſe 


1 | 

Theſe then, are ſome of the diſmal effects, 
that lawleſs love produces in ſocicty : let us 
next conſider its effects upon individuals. 

The unhappy female, ſeduced from tlie 
path of virtue, becomes the firſt object of 
attention. One would think it ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble that there would be found in the world, a 
man ſo far loſt to all ſenſe of juſtice and ho- 
nour, as to be capable of forming a deliberate 
plan to enſnare and ruin an innocent and help- 
leſs woman, * outh and beauty, and even 
virtue, which ſhould command reſpect, are 
only ſo many provocatives to their furious 
paſſion, and hurry them on to compleat 
the deſtruction of the innocent victim. The 
prudence, the virtue, and the religious educa- 
tion of a young girl, are but a poor defence, 
when oppoſed to the art and cunning, the 
flattery, and delufive promiſes of treacherous 
man. That paſſion muſt appear deteſtable, 
which is gratified by injuſtice and delufion, 
and horrid muſt be that heart that can delibe- 
rately ruin beauty, youth, and innocence. 

From the moment of ſeduQion, the miſery 
of the helpleſs victim commences, Lawleſs 
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This paſſion then, which produses ſuch a hor- 


rible change on the temper and morals, muſt 
have a fatal tendency to ruin all the noble 
hopes of man. A contempt for the pure pre- 
cepts of the goſpel, muſt end with the loſs of 
all thoſe glorious views which it holds out to 
mortals. When once men abandon the paths 


of virtue, their next ſtep is to ſurrender the 
hopes of immortality; and it would be well 
for the honour of chriſtianity, ifall who deſert 


its duties, and wantonly tranſgreſs its laws, 
would at the ſame time, ccaſe to be its pro- 
feſſors. Every ſenſraliſt ſhould be an infidel: 
thisis their beſt, their only refuge, whilſt they 


refolye to abide by their diſſolute life. There 


is no peace to the wicked, upon the principles 


of immortality, To obtain eaſe therefore, 
for his conſcience, and to poſſeſs his pleaſures 
with leſs diſturbance, he muſt plunge into the 


fink of infidelity. How horrid then muſt be 


that courſe of life, that drives men from hope 
and comfort, from the dignity of his nature, 
to take ſhelter in the darkneſs of cverlaſting 
deſpair! ; 
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Theſe then, are ſome of the diſmal effects, 


that lawleſs love produces in ſocicty: let us 


next conſider its effects upon individuals, 

The unhappy female, ſeduced from the 
path of virtue, becomes the firſt object of 
attention. One would think it ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble that there would be found in the world, a 
man ſo far loſt to all ſenſe of juſtice and ho- 
nour, as to be capable of forming a deliberate 
plan to enſnare and ruin an innocent and help- 
leſs woman. Youth and beauty, and even 
vittue, which ſhould command reſpect, are 
only ſo many provocatives to their furious 
paſſion, and hurry them on to compleat 
the deſtruction of the innocent victim. The 
prudence, the virtue, and the religious educa- 
tion of a young girl, arc but a poor defence, 
when oppoſed to the art and cunning, the 
flattery, and delufive promiſes of treacherous 
man. That paſſion muſt appear deteſtable, 
which is gratified by injuſtice and delufion, 
and horrid muſt be that heart that can delibe- 
rately ruin beauty, youth, and innocence, 

From the moment of ſeduction, the miſery 
of the helpleſs victim commences. Lawleſs 
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pleaſure is but a poor and ſhort compenſation 
for the loſs of innocence and character. The 


pleaſure muſt ſoon terminate, but life itſelf will 


not be ſufficient to lament the loſs. For ſome 
time, perhaps, the attention of the feducer, the 
intoxication of paſſion, preſent enjoyment, and 
liberal promiſes, may drown reflection, and 


Ward off the throbs of anguiſh and the ſtings 


of remorie; but that love which is thus pur- 


chaſed, will ſoon grow cold; attention will 
end in neglect, pleaſure in indifference; and 
many a diſtretsful look towards that dignity 


from which fallen, and that horrible fituation 


into which plupged, will awaken their fevere 
and bitter reflections, which will laſt through 
life, and, perhaps, may endure through etcr- 


nity. 
The ſituation of a 1 and deluded 


female, is of all others the moſt to be pitied: 


deſpiſed by her acquaintance and forſaken by 
her friends, caſt off and ſhunned, even to ab- 


horrence, by him who firſt loved and then 


ruined her; the ſincereſt repentance can never 


again raiſe her to her rank in ſociety, To 


what, or whom can ſhe turn? The forſaken 


_ miſtreſs. 
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miſtreſs often becomes the common proſtitute, 
and, throwing off all the modeſty of her ſex, 
ſhe grows hardened and impudent in wick- 
edneſs, and this drives her to the moſt deſpe- 
rate extremes. When a woman once loſes her 
charaQer, there is no length to which the is 
not capable of going. She drinks often to 
drown reflection, ſhe waylays and ſeduces i in 
her turn, cither to gratify her paſſion, or to 
relicve her preſſing neceſſities; ſhe robs the 
man ſhe profeſſes to love in the proſecution 
of this cour ſe, loathſome diſcaſe conſumes her 

vitals whilſt anguiſh preys upon her mind. 
Thus ſhe, who, in the morningof lite, attrac- 
ted all hearts by the charms of beauty and 
innocence, long before the evening is avoided 
as a loathſome ſ peRacle, and generally termi- 
nates her exiſtence in the moſt deſpiſed corner 
of a poor houſe or an hoſpital. Such are the 
almoſt undoubted conſequences of ſeduction, 
and the certain fruits of lawleſs love. 
The hiſtory of the progreſs of this vice holds 
out ſome important leſſons to every female: 
Narrow is the boundary frequently between 
8 4 vice 
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vice and virtue, and a moment may decide 
her fate and character for ever, 
Beware of liſtening to the tale of men, ſupe- 
rior in rank and fortune to yourſelf, 
Preſerve your chaſtity as your moſt precious 
jewel and brighteſt ornament, and always 
prefer the ſtation of a wife, however mean and 
humble, to that of a mittrels, dreſſed out in 
the moſt gaudy attire. 
But the evil is not confined to the unhappy 
woman alone; her whole family and friends 
ſhare in the miſery and the diſgrace. The 
virtuous parents of a ſeduced female and a 
common proſtitute 1 will ſeldom rejoice. What 
muſt be the feelings of that mind, which ſecs 
all its blooming hopes blaſted in a moment, 
and her, whom they truſted would be the ſup- 
port and delight of their aged years, funk in 
| infamy and cut off from ſociety? All theſe 
muſt be againſt them, and muſt ſoon bring 
their grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave. 
Many a.vain hope does a fond parent form: 
we hope much, ſometimes from their yirtues, 
much from their abilities, and not a few are 
often flattered with the proſpect of their open- 


ing 
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ing charms and beauty ; but all theſe fre- 


quently prove nothing but vanity and vexation 


of ſpirit: abilities are often proſtituted, virtues 


tarniſhed, and beauty becomes their ſnare | 


and their ruin. 

But the loſs of 1 innocence and chärn der. | 
muſt ever bear the hardeſt upon the feelings 
of a good parent. Application and diligence 
may ſupply the want of talents, but nothing 
can ever ſupply the loſs of character in a 
young woman. 

But the diſgrace and diſhonour 1 one child, 


ſhed their baleful influence upon the remain- 


ing virtuous part of the family, and affect both 


their peace and their fortune. The innocent, 
as in many other caſes, ſuffer here with the 
guilty. Few would chooſe to be connected 8 
with a family ſo tainted, or to marry with one 
where they muſt call a common proſtitute 
ſiſter. The imprudent and vicious behaviour 

of one child, thus entails diſgrace and poverty 


on the remainder. But other circumitances 


often help to increaſe their load : the inſulting 
behaviour of the man who diſhonours their 
daughter, muſt greatly heighten their diſtreſs, 


when 
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when the wretch that robs them of their beſt 
treaſure, 1s at the ſame time, triumphing over 
their misfortunes. To the diſgrace of human 
nature, there are certainly ſuch men; and 
men too, who call themiclves men of honour 


and gallantry. For a momentary gratification, 


they murder the peace of thoutands, and entail 


diſgrace and ruin on numbers of innocents, and 


that for life, The beſt of women may be 


__ unfortunate, but it 1eſts with the man to re- 


move or confirm her ſorrows and her crimes. 


The gencrous man will endeavour to ſtop the 


progreſs of her misfortunes by every poſſible 
reparation: he will firive to reſtore her cha- 
racer and her peace, and thus by wiping 
away the diſgrace and the crime, he will dry 
up thoſe tears that he cauſed to flow. 

The ſtate of mind of the adulterer is his 


next object of attenuion and enquiry, Under 


a gay countenance there is frequently con- 
ccaled a very ſad heart, The triumph, the 


intemperate riot and enjoyments of the ſenſu- 


aliſt, are ſhort lived and precarious, but his 
uncaſineſs is certain and laſting. The beſt wo 


can ſay of bis ſtate of mind is, chat he muſt 


frequent! y 
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frequently be diſtreſſed with bitter reflections. 
But this, it may be ſaid, is not peculiar to this 
vice: bitter reflections will always attend vice, 
under whatever form it appears. But there is 
perhaps no paſſion, that ſo occupies and tears 
the mind as does ungoxerned luſt. Some of the 
violent paſſions are only temporary: they are 
' momentary only. Revenge, hatred, anger 
—theſe ſcldom laſt long; but unbridled luſt 
is ever craving, perpetually tormenting. The . 
_ conſequences alſo of this paſſion continually 
engage and rend the heart. He has to re- 

flect on the ruin of innocence; on the diſtreſs 
of familics ; often on the ſacred ties of friend- 
ſhip he has broken through; on the injuftice 
committed, in many caſcs, againſt his wife 
and family, and on the bad example he has 
given to the world. The mind is occupied 
withſchemes to accompliſh his criminal defires, 
and his fears are conſtantly kept on the alarm 
from the dread of detection. This is that con- 
ſuming paſſion, whoſe deſires only increaſe 
by gratification. Job. xxiv. 1 5. gives an elegant 
deſcription of the various uncaſineſſes created 
by this paſſion. The eye aljo of the adulterer 
555 allet h 
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avaiteth for the twilicht, ſaying, no eye ſhall ſee 


me, and diſgutſeth his face in the dark. They 


dig through houſes, which they kad marked for 


themſelves in the day time: they know not the 
Licht, for the morning is to them even as the ſha- 
dow of death - if one know them, they are in the 
terrors of the ſnadow of death. 

When this paſſion ſo engroſſes the mind, 
it diſqualifies it for every great, uſeful, or ge- 


ncrous undertaking. Perhaps it is difficult to 
find a man who has been the ſlave of luſt, that 


has ever produced any thing truly great or 


uſeful to the world. You may find great war- 


riors among men of this claſs, accompanied 


alſo with many great qualities: ſuch was Henry 


the Fourth of France. You may ſee the feeds of 


greatneſs, in many of their characters, but chey 


are ſo choaked and borne down by the preva- 


lence of this paſſion, that nothing of any ex- 


Ental powers 
debilitated by 


intemperance, that the mind cannot graſp ſuch 


are ſo limited, confined, an- 


things as are truly great and extenfive. Beſides, 


great mental productions require a ſteady and 
perſcvering principle, conſtantly in exertion, 
5 8 which 
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which is too much for thoſe Who are continu- 
ally running after ſenſual gratifications, The 
greateſt of men have been noted for their 
peculiar temperance: among the ancients, 
Socrates is a remarkable example; and, among 
the moderns, we may rank the names of the 
great Boyle and the immortal Newton. We 
will give up to them, without reluctance, all 
thoſe prophane and immoral wits, whoſe pol- 
luted pages diſguſt and offend modeſt ears. 
In them, you may ſee the marks of great ge- 
nius and abilities; but it is genius without 
direction, and abilities perverted and abuſed. 
Their works are the occaſional burſts and 
ſallies of great capacities, without regulation 
or controul. It is telling the world what they 
might have been, if their mental powers had 
not been borne down by the tyranny of an 
overruling paſſion. Their writings are far 
different from thoſe works which require the 
ſteady and cool exertion of the mind, con- 
ſtantly keeping its object in view, and unin- 
terruptedly purſuing one great end, riſing 
and falling with the ſubje& and deſign. In 
the works of your diſſipated men, every thing 
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is defultory ; ſometimes they riſe high, and 


again they fink low, ſometimes they feel ſtrong 


and vigorous, at other times weak and pufil- 


lanimous, following inverſely the tone and 


ſtrength of the ruling paſſion. 
But this paſſion, in a peculiar manner, affects 
the moral character. Independant of the cri- 


minal nature of the paſſion itſelf, it brings in 


its train an infinite number of other vices. 


To obtain gratification, men have been known 


to ſtoop to the greateſt acts of infamy and 


meanneſs. Many whom avarice or ambition 
could not tempt to commit a diſhoneſt aR, 


or to ſubmit to any thing mean or diſhonour- 


able, under the powerful influence of luft 


have trampled on principle, honour, friends, 
and all tics held moſt ſacred among men. 


Thoſe alſo, who give themſelves up to unlaw- 


ful pleaſure, generally abandon induſtry, and 


all the honeſt methods of ſupporting them- 
ſelves i inthe world, To gratify their paſſion, 


and, at the ſame time, to maintain their 


idleneſs, they are compelled to have recourſe 
to a thouſand infamous expedients: ſharpers, 
pick-pockets, gamblers, and all that miſcreant 
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tribe, owe, for the moſt part, their calling 
to the prevalence of this paſſion; and, were 
we to have a faithful hiſtory of the lives of 
highwaymen, we would find the origin of their 
misfortunes, for the moft part, in unhappy 
female conneQions. This is the firſt cauſe 


of their departure from the path of moral 


recctitude; and when the bounds of duty are 
once broken throvgh, they are better than half 


prepared for every crime. Led on ſtep by 


ſtep, they inſenfibly loſe every virtuous feel- 


ing and all the checks of conſcience; and they 


are not rouſed, till plunged in the depths of 


infamy and ruin. Thus, if the mental pow- 


ers be much weakened by this paſſion, if it 
checks induſtry, application, and every noble 


excrtion, it ſpreads a ſtill more unhappy effect 


over the moral and religious character: there 


can, in ſhort, be no bounds ſet to its corrup- 


tion and depravity. Men have not only im- 


brued their hands in the blood of their fellow- 


creatures in the gratification of this paſſion, 


but, hurried on by brutal madnefs, they have 


indeed the very woman whom the mo- 


ment before they had enjoyed ; aud that tu- 


mult 
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mult, which the fury of this paſſion raiſes i in 
the breaſt, ſtirs up a ferment of every evil 
defire—jealouſy, remorſe, revenge, and deadly 
| hatred. Luſt has been the cauſe of ſome of 
the moſt terrible calamities the world ever ex- 
perienced. It has depopulated many rich and 
flouriſhing countries, and deftroyed many 
opulent and fair towns. The hiſtory of the 
world will furniſh ſufficient evidence in con- 
fir mation of this reaſoning and argument, that 
luſt greatly Sete and Serves all the 
moral powers, 

But the citect of this paſſion on the moral 
powers is further ſeen, in its deſtroying all 
diſtinction between what is right and wrong. 
The adulterer, and the man who is perpetually | 
in the purſuit of ſenſual pleaſure, ſoon begin 
to advance, that, in all theſe forbidden enjoy- 
ments, there is no moral turpitude; that, pro- 
vided they can eſcape detection, there can be 
no injury and no harm. Thus the only crime 
you can commit, in debauching your neigh- 
bour's daughter and in ſeducing the affections 
of his wife, 1 is the expoſing the action to the 


world, and in thus blaſting for eyer her cha- 
racter 
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racer and murdering her peace. You can then, 
upon this principle, have no ſecurity for your 
' wife's virtue, no protection from the affaults 
of brutal fury, but what ariſes from your own 
care and vigilance. The order of ſociety, the 
ſanction of the marriage vow, honour and chaſ- | 
tity, are all mere names; bugbears, that ſerve 
to deter only fimple fools, but are of no ſer- 
vice to bridle the luſt of thoſe who have been 
tutored in the ſchool of the world. Theſe are 
: dreadful principles, which ſhould be ſeriouſly 
and powerfully oppoſed by all who with well 
to the great intereſts and happineſs of man- 
kind. 

But let us leave the conſideration of the ef- 

teas that this paſſion has on the moral charac- 
ter, and proceed to another part. 

The effe& that it produces on the taſte is 
likewiſe extraordinary, The man who aban- 
dons himſelf to lawleſs pleaſure, is leldom 
very nice or delicate i in his choice. He ſcarcely 
can diſtinguiſh between the charms of the mat 
virtuous woman, and the arts of the common : 
proflitute. Corporeal pleaſure, and of the groſ- 
ſeſt kind, is all that he feeks for in the compa- 
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ny of women. Dclicacy, modeſty, innocence, 


refined manners, and all the ſoft and pleaſing 
affections, have, for him, but little gratification. 


A beamiful face and a deſirable form, will 


reconcile him to the moſt diſguſting manners, 


and the moſt odious language. The man of 


taſte and refined ſentiment, is pleaſed, in the 


female character, only with ſuch things as are 


feminine; modeſty, innocence, the timid bluſh, 
the faultering voice, and that reluctance with 


which ſhe ſurrenders all her charms; but the 


rake and the male proſtitute, is at leaſt not dit- 


ouſted with maſculine manners, with impu— 


_ dence, with indecent geſtures, with bold and 


laicivious diſcourſe, and with that forward 


importunity, with which ſhe ſolicits ſenſual 


gratifications, In the compariſon of theſe two 


characters, you may ſee the diſtinction be- 


tween luft and virtuous love: pure love gives 


a gentleneſs to the manners, and a ſoftneſs to 
the temper ; it inſpires tenderneſs, humanity, 
compaſſion, and all thoſe plcafing affections 


which form the beauty of the moral and ſo- 


cial character: but luſt excites ferocity and 


ſavageneſs in the temper ; it gives a harſhneſs 


to 
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to every feature; it ſtimulates to hatred and 


deadly revenge. Love purifics and exalts the 


ſocial eharacter; Juſt corrupts and deforms the 


man. Love gives to all nature a pleaſing al- 


pect, and renders man picaſed with himſelf; 


but luſt caſts a horror over all, and tears up 


CVcery &CNCrOUs aff ect Nn from the hun An 


breaſt. But this leads to another unfortunate 
and horrid feature in this paſſion. 
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The rov ing affection of the rake never fixes 
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after a promiſcuous gratification is is 2lw; ays unfa- 


vourable to the ten; 


unlawtul pleaſue never entertain a goolk opi- 


nion of omen in „ Accutiomed only 
to the worſt part of the ſex, and ſuch as are 
deſtitute of principle and conſtan icy, and by 
experience convinced of the fickleneſs and 
uncertainty of their affections, they form their 
judgment of the whole from theſe unfortunate 
ſamples: and the . and inconſlancy 
they find among the moſt Jdepray ed of women, 
they aſcribe to = (cx in general. Theſe: men 
ot gallantry ſhould never be regarded other- 


wiſe than as falle friends. Attached by no 
2 tie 
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tie but ſenſual gratifications, inſenſible to all 


the ſofter charms, you can have no hold of 
the beſt affections; and they will ſoon deſert 


their preſent love, whenever a new object 
preſents itſelf, Many of the moſt deſpicable 
of the common proflitutes were once miſ- 


treſſes highly favoured ; but the ſeaſon of their 


power being now gone, they are turned abroad 
upon the mercies of the world, and by the 


viciſſitude of their fortunes, they tell, to even 


the virtuous part of womankind, how deceit- 


ful and faithleſs are the flattering promiſes of 


thoſe men who abandon themſelves to luſt. 


The man who can deſert a helpleſs woman, 


in the hour of her diſtreſs, whom he has ſe- 


duced and ruined, will never prove faithful to 


any woman, and deſeryes the abhorrence and 


deteſtation of the ſex in general, 


After making theſe remarks on the effects 


of unlawful pleaſure on the mental powers, 


on the moral character and taſte, its effects 


on the body are too well known to require to 


be cither deſcribed or expoſed. One of the 


moſt ſtriking effects is, that this life often ter- 


minates in a ſottiſh intemperancc. This, to 


pointments, all accompanying or following 


5 


be ſure, might as well have been pnfidered 
under its effects on the moral character; but 


as intemperance falls more immediately under 


the cye as it affects the health, the ſtrength, 


and the faculties, as it brings on diſeaſes and 
various kinds of bodily complaints, it may 


very properly be treated under its effects upon 


the body: the great agitation of ſpirits, the 


diſtreſs of mind, the mortifications and diſap- 


g 
this diſſipated and irregular life, often drive 


men to drown all care, thought, and reflection 


in intoxication. Low ſpirits are the certain 


fruits of a debauched life. Men, worn down 


by vexation and exhauſted in the purſuit of 


ſenſual pleaſure, ſtung by jealouſy, and torn 


by internal commotions, naturally flee for 
eaſe and ſome little reſpite to this ſhort lived 
and waſting expedient. That man muſt either 
be very economical in his pleaſures, or hard 
preſſed by the hand of poverty, who can a- 


void this laſt reſource. The two vices are lo 


naturally connected, that ſeldom are they 


found aſunder. The rake generally ends a 


2 ſottiſh 
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ſottiſh drunkard, and thus the powers both of 
body and mind ſink together. 

But befides leading to drunkennels, this 
paſſion, and this irregular life, bring on, more 
immediately, other defets—debility, languor, 
and diſeaſe, The repreſcntation of its conſe- 
quences would be too groſs to find a place 
here. Providence has wiſely ordered, that 
many of thoſe purſuits unfayourable to the 
moral character, ſhall be equally prejudicial 
to health, and ſtrength, and even to fortune: 
ſo that if principle, a ſenſe of duty, and other 
excellent and noble motives, ſhould prove too 
weak to check thoſe men who have aban- 
 doned themſelves to an irregular life, the Waſte 
and diſorders committed on the body by theſe 
purſuits, mizht tend to alarm ſuch unhappy 
wretches, and chat their pains and ſuffcrings 
night ſerve as a warning to others to avoid 
theſe fatal ſnares. No object can be more 
forbidding and dilguſtful, than one of theſe 
wretches, labouring under theſe dreadful diſ- 
eaſes, brought on by a debauched life : they 
are ſhunned and deteſted by fociety ; they are 


loathſome and offenſive to their deareſt friends. 


Provi- 
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Providence thus ſets the ſtrongeſt marks of 


diſapprobation on their lives, by thoſe diſeaſes 


and corruptions to which they are reduced, 

Collect now into one yiew the whole of this 
repreſentation. Can we xpect, then, that a 
man of theſe looſe principles, of ſuch morals 


and taſte; a man tainted with - diſeaſe and 


infirmities, and who, in the prime of life, 
wears all the marks of decrepitude and old 
age, will make either a good huſband, a good 


father, or a true friend? 


The maxim, that rakes make the beſt huſ- 


bands, is often uſed as an apology for that 


life, and, like many other maxime, has ob- 


tained credit in the world, without any foun- 


dation either in obſervation or experience. 


The experiment, however, will always prove 


hazardous; for there is no other chance for its 
ſucceſs, but a crazy and worn-out conſtitution, 


Neither prudence, attention, nor charms, will 


ever be able to fix a roving affeQion or to 


correct a vitiated taſte. If former unlawful 


connections be not renewed, yet there is the 


utmoſt hazard that he will ſoon run abroad in 
queſt of new pleaſures. , Principle has but a 
D 4 | flight 
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flight hold of him, who has been ſo long ac- 


cuſtomed to view ſuch actions as harmleſs in- 


dulgencies, as following only the calls of 


nature, and who has effectually deſtroyed all 


ſentiments of duty, by the irregularities of his 
paſt life. There 1s but a poor proſpect of 
| happineſs for the woman connected with ſuch 


a huſband. Soon muſt ſhe prepare to expe- 


rience neglect and every kind of ill uſage; foon 
will ſhe have her happineſs embittered by 
Jealouſy, and often alſo muſt ſhe herſelf be 
| openly inſulted by ſome hated rival. 

And, when once diſcord and criminal con- 
nections break the peace and harmony of a 
family, trouble and confuſion immediately 
pour in upon every part. The unhappy chil- 
dren will be among the fiiſt and greateſt ſuf- 
ferers. Whatcver parent be the offender, 


miſery and neglect muſt be the portion of the 


child. When the unnatural mother, ſtimu- 
lated by lewd defires, forſakes her houſe, her 
huſband, and her offspring, what muſt be the 
fate of the helpleſs orphans, thus left to neg- 


lect and ſcorn. Children are more imme- 


diately under the eye and care of the mother: 


from 
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ſrom her is expected more attention and ten- 
derneſs: abandoned by her, they loſe their 
chief guide, the director of their infant ſteps, 
their companion and their friend. If the fail- 
ure be on the other ſide: when the wife once 
loſes the affections of her huſband, and her 
due rank and influence in her family, with 
theſe ſhe loſes her ſpirit and all her command. 
A broken heart is an ill condition to contend 
with the many difficultics in the education of 
children. Diſcouraged and ſunk, ſhe is e- 
qually diſqualified either to command or ad- 
viſe. A peeviſh and a ſoured temper, brought 
on by ill uſage, deſtroys that ſerenity of mind 
and that gentleneſs of diſpoſition, which are 
fo neceſſary to bear with all the little humours 
of our offspring. In both caſes, the want of 
a good example is the greateſt defect. The 
example of a parent is the beſt inſtructor ; but 
the examples of ſuch Parents mult be care- 
fully concealed. It is dreadful for children to 
be reduced to the neceſſity to wiſh to baniſh 
for ever from their remembrance thoſe who 
brought them into the world. 

There muſt be ſomething peculiarly diſ- 


pleaſing 


N N 
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pleaſing to every member of that houſe, where 


ſuch diſſontions and animoſities reign, IIl re- 


gulated, ill governed, jarring and ſuſpicious, 
every member ſeems to breathe a poiſonous 


air: how different far from that abode, where 


conjugal happineſs diffuſes peace, order, and 


harmony in every part? 
There is certainly no fituation in life that 


ſtands a fairer chance for happineſs, than the 


married ſtate. When ſuch a connection is 


formed in virtue; where there is a union 


of nt and blaſted by no ſelſiſh views; 
when the morals are not deprayed, nor the 
heart corrupted by criminal connections; 


where can ſuch pure happineſs be found? To 


have a friend, to whom, with confidence, you 
* 


can communicate your moſt intereſting con- 


cerns, whoſe intereſts are common and hap- 


pinoſs mutual, who ſhares in all your joys and 


leſſens all your ſorrows; and when this union 


is further cemented by the ties of a common 


offspring, in whom all your cares, and labours 


and views center, what Joy on earth can be 


equal to this? The man who is in poſſeſſion 


of this domeſtic happineſs, always finds home 
his 


) 
his moſt delightful retreat: here he can un- 
burthen himſelf of all his cares, and here he 
finds a bofom that ſhares in all his JOYS. 
When oppreſſed, he knows one that will icel 
tenderly for him and help to bear his bur- 
thens: when retiring from the tumult of the 


world, he knows where to find true peace. 


This pleaſing connection braces his ſtrength 
and gives him vigour under all his toils, as the 


fruits of his labours are to encreale the happi- 


nels of thoſe who. are deareſt to him in life; 


He has ever in view the beſt of objects and 


the moſt refined gratifications, and his mind 
is never torn with the war of bad paſſions. 
In whatever part of the world he is, his heart 
always points homeward, as to the center of 
all his objects and deſires. The pleaſures of 
the ſenſualiſt, and the joys of the debauchee, 
are diſguſting and loathſome, when compared 


wich the pure joys of conjugal love. 
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PART II. 
Canſes of the preſent alarming increaſe of Allen 


and Hroſtitution. 


F TO thus tracing out the miſchief of 


unlawful pleaſures, let us attend to ſome of 
the cauſes that ſupport and encourage the pre- 
vailing rage for ſuch a life. 

The example of men of rank and fortune 


may be aſſigned as the , and a very power- 


ful cauſe. It is from them that we are to ex- 


pect the lead either in virtue or in vice. The 


profligacy of the manners of the great, at firſt, 


may be viewed with diſguſt; but they will 


inſenſibly work their way in the world, in 
ſpite of all the attempts to ſtem the torrent. 
By degrees, they deſcend from the palace to 
the cottage. Their numerous connections and 
dependants ſpread the infection all around: 
and when men are once accuſtomed to behold | 
vice, and eſpecially when accompanied with 
rank and fortune, the horror gradually va- 
niſhes, and there are always found enough to 
ape their manners, and to copy even all their 
vicious faſhions. The debauched court of 
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Charles. II. infected the whole nation, and 
planted the ſeeds of thoſe very vices, which we 


are now lamenting, and which have never yet 


been eradicated. Adultery and profligacy 


were kept in countenance by rank and faſhion; 


and, notwithſtanding ſome great and good 


examples in ſome of the ſucceeding princes, 


theſe vices, ſtriking deep root among the great, 


have ſtill maintained their power and influ- 


ence. The prince at preſent on the throne 


is an illuſtrious example of every kind of tem- 


perance, and, for the honor of the nation, 


ſome of his firſt miniſters have been imitators 


of his virtues: among theſe, the preſent mi- 


niſter is to be particularly diſtinguiſhed. Bur 


in ſpite of the good example both of the prince 


and of his miniſter, many of the leading men, 


both in and out of court, are ſcandalous ex- 


amples of the moſt profligate and debauched 
manners; and, what is one of the ſtrongeſt 


Tymptoms of the ſhocking degeneracy of the 


age, inftances of pure and exemplary man- 


ners in high life, have been held up to ridicule, 


and expoſed as a mark of weakneſs of under- 
ſtanding and narrowneſs of fpirit: and all this 


Wanton 
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\ wanton and profligate ridicule has excited no 


Juſt and general indignation. This is a ſad 
ſign of the times, that can ſo tamely bear vir- 
tue and exemplary innocence to be held up to 


derifion; whilſt at the ſame time vice boldly 


expoſes her hardened front, Men are not 


aſhamed of the diflolutencſs of their manners, 


but on the contrary openly avow their ſcanda- 


lous and lewd connections. A general refor- 
mation of manners will never take place till 
great men take the lead. They have much 
in their power: a virtuous nobility muſt be the 
greateſt bleſſing to a nation, but a profligate 
nobility muſt be the greateſt curſe. Men's 


influence is in proportion to their rank and 


lation, and ſo alſo will be their account. 


But a ſecond cauſe muſt be ſought for in 


: the luxury and opulence of the nation. Theſe 


operate in a manifold proportion: luxury in- 
flames the paſſions, whillt it affords means 
for their gratification, Luxury introduces 4 
contempt for order; 1 it encourages idlenels; 


and nothing can be ſo unfriendly to virtue, 


nothing ſo much feeds bad paſſions. I am 
not inclined to indulge in general declamation 


againſt 
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againſt the manners of modern times, or diſ- 
poſed to give a decided preference to antiquity. 
Perhaps the preſent is not inferior in general 
virtue to the times that are paſt; but a rage 
for pleaſure may undoubtedly be regarded as 
the characteriſtic vice of the age. Women of 
rank, and indeed too many in inferior ſtations, 
ſeldom now occupy themſelves with domeſtic 
concerns: continually roaming: abroad in queſt 
of pleaſure, their families and children are 
left to the management of inferiors, by whom 
their real intereſts or their morals ma y be but 
little regarded. The playhouſe, the maſque- 
rade, balls, routs, and aſſemblies, and other 
places of pleaſure and entertainment, are their 
perpetual haunts. There cvery bad paſſion is 
raiſed, and in this ſcene of diſſipation and 
idleneſs, every bad example is perpetually be- 
fore their eyes. At ſuch places, opportunities 
are never wanting; traps are conſtantly laid 
for enſnaring virtue and innocence; virtue is 
ridiculed and vice exalted; and what muſt be 
the natural conſequences of this life? Theſe 
are ſchools for lewdneſs, and the example de- 


ſcends 
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ſcends from the gay and the opulent to thoſe 


in the loweſt ſtations and fortune. 

But a third cauſe is the ready circulation 
which is given to this vice. The daily papers 
are conſtantly retailing connections of this 
kind; and thus they become the vehicles of 
vice from the center to the moſt diſtant cor- 
ners of the kingdom. They are told as arti- 


cles of news, and as common occurrences, 


which excite neither ſurpriſe nor deteſtation. 
It may be queſtioned, whether a well regulated 
police ſhould admit of the circulation of ſuch 
debaucheries? A check of this kind might be 
an infringement of our liberties, but What it 
takes from our liberties it would give to our 
morals. Liberty will never ſtand long with- 
out the aid of morality. There is a certain 


point of depravity, to which, whenever We 
come, then we and our liberties muſt fink to- 


gether. Rzghteouſnejs exalteth a nation, but ſin 


is the reproach, and will be the downfall, 7 
any people: and there is no vice that can have 
ſuch a powerful tendency to precipitate our 
fall, as the vice againſt which theſe remarks 


are directed. It corrupts, it weakens, and 


muſt 
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muſt in the end diſſolve the bands of ſociety, 


The preſent practice of circulating fo fully 


and fo ſpeedily, every article of this kind, is a 
poiſon to the youth, and indeed pollutes every 


age. Adultery and elopements confiitute a 


material part of our news, and, being com- 


monly retailed with numerous and minute cir- 
cumſtances, help to inflame the paſtions, and 


to abate our horror for the crimes. No para- 


graphs are more greedily read, than thoſe. 


which relate to buſineſs of this kind. 
But, not content with making them an article 


of news, you have frequently the whole trials 


for adultery and rapes publiſhed at full length, 


with every circumſtance belonging to them. 


The rapid ſale that ſuch productions meet with, 


is an encouragement to the publication. The 


courts of law certainly have ſome power to 


prevent theſe publications; or if the courts. 

cannot prevent them, if they cannot be indited 

as nuiſances, certainly the legiſlature ought to 
interfere to prevent the great Injury done to 


the morals of the people. It cannot be below 


the dignity of the two houſes of parliament; 
they often buſy themſelyes about objects of 
ES much 
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much leſs conſequence; they are particularly 
attentive to their dogs and game, and trifles of 


that nature, whilſt ſuch glaring depredations 


are committed with impunity on the morals 
and principles of the ſubjects, The alarming 
length to which ſuch impudent writings are 
carried, loudly calls for the interpoſition of par- 
liament. There are publications actually eſta- 
bliſhed and encouraged, (magazines of differ- 


ent names,) for the expreſs purpoſe of circu- 


lating ſuch infamous morals. And ſuch is che 


rage of the times for articles of this kind, and 


o ſhameleſs and barefaced are men grown in 


their encouragement, that even publications, 


otherwiſe reſpectable, are under the neceſſity 
of polluting their pages with the relation of 
lewdneſs and debauchery; for, when once 


admitted! into any of the periodical publica- 


tions, the moſt chaſte and the beſt regulated 


are compelled to give them a place, otherwiſe 


a number of their readers would conſider the 
omiſſion as a great defect, and might be 
tempted to withdraw their encouragement : 


thus ſuch morals have a fair chance of being 


handed down to poſterity. Publications then 


that 
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that have ſuch a powerful effect to corrupt the 


morals of the people, merit molt certainly the at- 


tention of government. No plea of liberty ſhould 


ever countenance ſuch deteftable principles as 


muſt in the end ruin the nation. 


A fourth cauſe of the profligacy of the preſent 


age, is that maſs of novels and romances which 


people of all ranks and ages do fo greedily devour, 
This is a new ſpecies of entertainment, almoſt to- 
_ rally unknown to former ages. The very few 
old romances that we have, is a proof that that 


kind of reading and writing never till now met 


with any kind of encouragement. The great 
encouragement given to productions of this kind 


is a great mark of the frivolouſneſs and effeminacy 


of the preſent age, and a ſtriking characteriſtic of 
their manners. Deſpiſing that Kind of reading 


which conveys knowledge and improvement, 


they attend only to that kind which dcludes and 


amuſes. To thoſe occupicd entirely with ideal 
characters and ideal manners, the ſubject is not 
more rational, and by no means ſo intereſting and 
ſublime, as the witches, the furics, and the en- 
chantments of former times. If future genera- 
tions partake of more regulated manners, they 
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will be as much ſurpriſed at the attention paid to 


theſe non: entities, as we ſmile at the ſimplicity of 


our forefathers for their belief in magic and en- 


chanted caſtles. Novel writers, in defence of 


ideal characters, may plead the example of the an- 


cient epic and dramatic writers; but the manners 


of theſe were more ſplendid and dignified, and 


the maſterly execution and bewitching charms of 


the writers have alone preſerved them from ob- 
livion, Only two pocms ſtrictly epic have ſur- 


vived the ravages of time. The ſcarcity there- 


fore of theſe writings tell us , that ſuch a ſpecies of 
writing was either not much! Ty requeſt or that the 

ancients were extreme] * nice and delicate 1 in 1 their 
choice. . 
But the advocates for novel writing always 
come forward with this very plauſible plea, that 


novels and romances are the great teachers of 


morals; but the moral, Iam afraid, generally lies 


deep, and is not often ſeen by the generality of 
readers, whilſt the looſe manners and principles 
ſwim on the ſurface, and are readily caught by 

the moſt careleſs obſerver. Many are perfectly 
acquainted with every part of theſe imaginary 


hiſtories, but very few can ſee the inſtruction. 


Novels 
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Novels have an unhappy effect on the riſing ge- 


neration; they debauch the morals, and they 


corrupt the taſte, Were there only an equality 
of chances in fayour of morals, this might ſtand 
as an apology for theſe writings: but the fact cer- 
tainly is, that where one is inſtructed, one hun- 


dred are poiſoned. Such as devote their time to 


this ſpecies of reading, are ſeldom capable of 


attending to books where ſolid inſtruction is con- 


| veyed; they never can be expected to reliſh that : 
reading which requires any degree of attention or 

any firetch of thought. This light and airy 

reading gives a play to the fancy and imagination: 

it affords amuſement, but ſurniſhes neither know- 

ledge nor inſtruction. But the worſt eſſect: no- 


vels drels out yice in pleaſing colours, gild oyer 


all its deformities, and thus inſenfibly inſtil the 


deadly poiſon into the thoughtleſs and unwary 


heart. The diffipated rake, who glories in his 
debaucherics, is painted often as humane, gene- 


rous, and beneyolent ; whilſt the heedleſs female, 


for the ſake of theſe accompliſhments, forgets his 


want of principle, his diſcaſed body, and his rot- 
ten heart. This kind of employment is worſe 
than idleneſs. Many young girls, from morning 
5 E 3 3 to 
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to night, hang over this peſtiferous reading, to 


the neglect of induſtry, health, proper exerciſe, 
and to the ruin both of body and of foul. And 


" this pernicious practice is not confined to girls 
"8 only of fortune, but extends to every age and 
* rank; and there are inſtances even of ſervant 
„ girls who are well acquainted with all the faſhion- 
| hi able romances. Full of the romantic 1deas that 
N they collect from ſuch books, they long to copy 
i the manners, and to ſhare the fate of ſome of 
| 5 their favourite heroines. What confidence can 
4 you place in the virtue of ſuch admirers? how 
unſit for the management of familics? and what 
F n I hopes can you have of them either as wiyes or as 
Wl. mothers? The increaſe of novels will help to ac- 


count for the increaſe of proſtitution and for the 
numerous adulteries and elopements that we 
hcar of in the different parts of the kingdom. 
And this leads me to another cauſe which natu- 
rally follows theſe, and ſhould of courſe alſo come 
after them in this arrangement. The frequency 
of this crime, our conſtantly hearing tales of this 
Kind, the example of men of rank and fortune, 
the prodipious increaſe of novels and of the looſeſt 


kind, all help to render men familiar with theſe 


V1CES, = 
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vices, and to abate the horror we ſhould enter- 


tain againſt ſuch practices. Make any vice fami- 


liar to man, and it ſoon loſes its horror. In the 


great towns vices of this kind have been long too 


ſrequent, but it was long before our youth could 


be found ſo bold as to boaſt of ſuch connections, 


and tell without ſhame their attendance upon 


common brothels, In many parts of the country, 


not many years ago, the having a baſtard child 


was conſidered as a blot in the character: but 
the times now are greatly altered ; and this woe- 
ful change has ſpread itſelf even to the remoteſt 
parts of the country. Young men now make no 
ſervple in confeſſing their criminal connections, 
and feel no ſhame in acknowledging their lewd- 
neſs, not only before their companions, but in the 
company alſo of the graver part of mankind, and 


even in the preſence of the virtuous part of the 


other ſex. Can we then be ſurpriſed that the 


increaſe of ſuch vices is ſo prodigious? What ſe- 


curity can you have for the honour of your wives 


and davghters? nothing but the want of oppor- 


tunity. Free from all reſtraint, from principle, 


loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, and devoid of all ſenti- 


ments of juſtice and honour, theſe profligate 
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v retches only watch times and ſeaſons to rob you 


of your peace, your honour, and your happineſs. 
Following, as they plead, the calls of nature, they 
reaſon that they are guilty of no injuſlice, pro- 
vided they can only eſcape detection. It is the 
diſcovery that breaks your peace of mind; and 


taking care of this, they account that they have 


nothing further to apprehend. The preſent age 


is now grown fo wie, they firſt argue them- 
ſclves out of all the principles of revealed reli- 
gion; and delivered from this bugbear, they 


break down all morals, and thus rob men of 
their deareſt and moſt valuable enjoyments. 


But, in an enquiry into the cauſe of the pro- 


egreſs of this vice, we muſt not paſs by what may 
be deemed the moſt powerful of all cauſes, and 

which Operates likewiſe as an encouragement ; 
and that is, the ſmall value, that, according to the 
preſent manners, the moſt virtuous of females 


ſet upon the chaſtity of the other ſex, In their 


choice they ſeem to make no diſtinction between 
the rake and the man of character: chaſtity in 
the male ſex they ſcem neither to expect nor re- 
quire. If men, therefore, devoid of every good 
principle, find profligacy and debauchery no bar 
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to the gaining the afſection of the moſt virtuous. 
of women, what other cauſe can they have to 
lay themſelves under any diſagreeable reſtraint? 
They will follow every ſenſual plcaſure, and pur- 
ſue promiſcuoully every enjoyment, becaule, 
whencyer they chuſe to retire, they find a ready 
and a welcome reception from many of the beſt 
of women. 

Were the ſame marks of reprobation ſet upon 
the proſtitution of the one ſex that there are upon 
the other, this would be of the utmoſt ſervice to 
cure the vices of both. If the debauched rake 
were as generally avoided by people of charac- 
ter as the common proſtitute, marriage would be- 
come of courſe more common, the connection 
alſo in general more deſirable. But this is far 
from being the treatment that men of that aban- 
doned character receive eyen from the female 
ſex. The rake is not a name of deteſtation, but 
rather an appellation of innocent raillery; it gives 
no offence or diſguſt, but appears rather defira- 
ble, and carries with it no more of odium or re- 
proach, than a wag, a rogue, a graceleſs or a 
clever fellow : it implies in it ſomething of fond- 


nels or endearment, but nothing of cenſure or 


condemna- 


condemnation : it is a mark of freedom in her 


that beſtows it; and the other generally receives 


it as a compliment. How can we account for 
the indelicacy of the female ſex in this point! and 
what idea muſt they entertain of pure love? If 


à man look upon it as diſhonourable to take for 


his wife her who has been a proſtitute, and think 


it the higheſt indelicacy to be connected with 
that woman who has been common to ſo many 


other men; how does the woman, who, in other 


reſpects, has more refined ideas of delicacy, re- 


concile it to her feelings to marry the man that 


ayows his connection with a variety of others? 


Can ſhe ever hope to have the full poſſeſſion of 


that heart which has been pledged to thouſands 5 


before? The recollection that ſhe is ly ing in thoſe 
arms in which a common proſtitute lay ſo lately, 
muſt rouſe the moſt unpleaſing ſenſations, and 


muſt bring acroſs her mind very often that ſhe is 


no more but a ſecond to a whore. Such feelings 


muſt at times ariſe; and whenever they come, 
they will bring with them no tenderneſs and no 


love, but muſt rouſe diſguſt, averſion, and reſent- 


ment. Worldly intereſt or paſſion may form an 
Al-judged and precipitate connection, but when 


cool 


{39-3 
cool reflection returns, they will find, at beſt, 


only indifference in all connections not founded 


in virtuous love. 


The female ſex have much in their power: 


they may preſide at the head of taſte and of mo- 


rals if they will only manage and govern them 


ſelyes. Whenever a reformation takes place, here 


muſt be the beginning. Let them rouſe them- 


ſelves to a proper ſenſe of their own dignity, and 


treat with contempt that man who diſhonours . 


their ſex and encourages proſtitution, and this 


will be the beſt means to put a ſtop to the pro- 


greſs of that debauchery and looſeneſs of morals 
Which at preſent fo generally pervades all ranks. 


All is in their power: they may make men vir- 


tvous or vicious as they pleaſe ; and, what is more, 


a reformation in this part of morals muſt be the 


beginning of a general reformation, Debauch- 


ery 15 the fountain of corruption. Much depends 


on 4 reformation here: this would make marriage 
not only a mo e ſacred but alſo a more happy con- 
nection. All other reformations are only pallia- 
tives and partial : thoſe may be cutting off ſome 


infected limbs; this is beginning at the very 


ſource. Put a ſtop to or check the progreſs of 


prollitution, 
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proſtitution, and you ſupport conjugal fidelity, 
you encourage marriage, you deſtroy celibacy, 
you provide the beſt inſtruction for the riſing 
generation, and, what is ſtill more, you give the 
beſt aſſiſtance and evidence to religion. Whilſt 


men's lives are profligate and their manners cor- 
rupt, they find it for their caſe and intereſt to 
throw off all the ſhackles of religion: in their fi- 


tuation religion is no more but a galling yoke: 
you can never reconcile a debauched life with 
the hopes ofthe goſpel, 
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PANT III. 


Means for checking the Progreſs of Adultery and 


Profitution. 


Bor, I believe, it will be found much caſier 
to expoſe the miſchiefs and to inveſtigate the 
cauſes of this diforder than to propoſe an effec- 
tual remedy, I know it is difficult to encounter 
a ſtrong paſſion, ſtrengthened too by fo many 


powerful ſupporters. Men, in many cafes, will 


not liſten to their real intereſts; and, what is as 


certain in many caſes, they will not act according 


to their convictions : they will rather chuſe to 


follow the ſtream of their own inclinations, and 


to proceed in obedience to their paſſions, than 


to attend to the cool dictates of reaſon, and the 


obſolete precepts of morality. But the following 
applications might be of ſome ſervice, if not to 
deſtroy, however to mitigate theſe evils, proyid- 
ing men would exert themſelves and endeayour 


to reduce them to practice, 


Firſt, diſcourage celibacy, and encourage mar- 


riage: the encouragement of marriage is not only 
Promoting purity of manners, but is alſo agreea- 


ble 


i 


Fa 
ble to ſound policy. Whilſt it protects the mo- 


rals of the people, it, at the fame time, increaſes 
their numbers. Children, born in marriage, 


have the beſt chance of being good citizens. Some 


of the wiſeſt legiſlators of antiquity ſaw this in ſo 


ſtrong a light, that, to diſcourage unlawful inter- 


courſes between the ſexes, they enacted that, 
whereas, in all other caſes, children were bound 


to maintain their aged parents, baſtards were 


exempted from this obligation, 'The increaſe of 


marriage would be the beſt means to reduce the 


number of common proſtitutes, and alſo to leſſen 


the neceſſity. Marriage was particularly ho- 


noured among the wiſe Romans : the conſul who 


had the moſt numerous offspring was the firſt 


who received the faſces: he had alſo the choice 
of the Provinces, It an inhabitant of Rome had 


three children, he Was exempted from all trou- 


bleſome oflices. As they had rewards for mar- 
Triage, ſo they had alſo penalties for celibacy. All 
women, under forty-five, who had neither huſ- 
band nor child, were forbidden to wear jewels or 
to ride in litters. Thoſe perſons who were not 


married could receive no advantage from the will 


of a any perſon who was not a near rclation. 
There 


( 63 ) 
There were a variety of others betides theſe, all 
tending to expreſs the honours and encourage- 
ments that they conferred on this ſtate, The 
ſpirit of theſe laws might, wich great propriety 
and wiſdom, be transfuſed into the inſtitutions of 
all well regulated ſtates. Not only ſhould bat- 
chelors be ſubject to greater taxes and burthens, 
but alſo diſqualified for holding certain offices of 
truſt and honour. They cannot, upon the prin- 
ciples of ſound policy, give the ſame ſecurity for 
| their attachment to the ſlate as married people. 
Without wives or children, and without the proſ- 
pect of poſterity, they cannot feel the ſame inte- 
reſt in the welfare and happineſs of the nation as 
thoſe men who depoſit there, their dearctt and 
moſt valuable pledges. 

A ſecond inſtrument of reformation, mi be a 
more regular and ſevere police directed againſt 
all houſes of ill fame. If they be not tolerated 
by law, they are connived at by magiſtrates: 
they are, in general, well known in every town, 
and yet no ſerious attempt is ever taken to ſuppreſs 
them, Whilſt ſuch houſes are countenanced, and 
even protected by the favour of the magiſtrate, 
muſt not young men conſider this as an aQual en- 


couragement ? 


CW) N 
couragement? Magiſtrates, they will naturally 5 


reaſon, can entertain no great horror for the 5 
crime, otherwiſe they would undoubtedly exert | 
themſelves for a total ſuppreſſion. The taſk 
would not be difficult. But whilſt ſuch houſes 
are kept open, we muſt expect marriage will be 
checked, diſcaſe propagated, and adultery and 
looſeneſs of morals keep conſtantly on the in- 
creaſe, Were houſes of induſtry prepared for 
the reception of common proſtitutes, confine- 
ment and hard labour would be the beſt and 
moſt effectual pennance they could perform. 
Were they aſſured that this would be the unavoid- # 
able conſequence of their lives, if this apprehen- 
ſion would not operate as an effectual cure, it 
might ſerve, however, to reſtrain them more 
within the bounds of decency, and prevent many 
of the dreadful effects of the open toleration of 
ſuch characters. Magiſtrates, who, with the law 
on their fide, know and allow ſuch ſwarms of 
- proſtitutes nightly to infeſt the ſtreets, and to lie 
in ambuſh for the wild, the thoughtleſs, and the 
intoxicated, commit the moſt glaring inſult on. 
good order, on virtue,and religion : it might be of 
infinite ſervice to the community, did the laws 
hs 3 inflict 


inflict ſome heavy fine or puniſhment on every 


magiſtrate convicted of this unpardonable neg- 


lect of duty. The wiſeſt laws are of no ſervice 


unleſs put in execution; and at is the Freatel] 
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curſed with à careleſs or a profiigate magiſtracy. 
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But more ſevere puniſnments for adultery may 


be mentioned, as LC HLNITG CACUK 10 ne PLOSI WA 


of theſe ruinous vices, 
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ried in different countries, and at different times. 


Some have made the offence capital, as amony 
the Jews, and during ſome periods of the Romas 


government. Some have inflicted bodily puniſh: 


— 


ments of different kinds. The Greeks per. 


mitted the adulterers to redeem themſelves. The 


primitive Chriſtians puniſhed it by perpetual ex. 


communication. In modern times, and among 
the moſt civilized nations, it has been treated 


with too great lenity; and this lenity (ſuch is the 


perverſeneſs of our improvements) has kept pace 


with the increaſe of civilization. In Sparta there 


was no inſtance of adultery. A ſtranger afke. 
an ancient Spartan, what huniſbment their lan: 
appointed for adultery? He anſwered—my friend, 


there are no adulterers in our country, The oh: 


F ---CEPucd, 
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to drink ub the river Eurotas. When the ſtranger 


1 his iurpriſe at this, and ſaid, ſow can 


ſich a bull be found? the Spartan anſwered with 
a Imile, he can an aduiterer be found in Sparta? 
In Rome, during thc firſt five hundred and ten- 
ty years of the commonwealth, there was not 
found an inſtance Of a divorce: a proof of the 


Purity of their manners, and how ſacred they 


held the oblig ation of marriage. in Britain, adul- 


tory is reckoned a ſpiritual offence, and puniſhed, 


4 


in the ſpiritual courts, by fine and pennance. 


4 


The common hy alſo will give damages, in ſuch 


calce, where the party injured has the inclination 


and the power to bring an action. This is now 
4s 


ſo well underſtood, that actions for crim. con, 


ATEC ROW become conſiderable emoluments 10 


ſome of our lawyers; whilſt the ſyſtem purſued 


In 2 certain court is to Dear down the Crime by 


the we! ght of the damages: but the juſtice, as 
01! 


h 4 ſy ſtem too clolely 


purf [+7 ed, Vw bout 2 due regard 10 circumſtance 


or charaRer , may with g. reat Pro opriety be diſ- 


puted. That the adulterer ſhould be fined, and 
heavily 


e 
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heavily ſined, appears to me extremely cquita- 
ble, and may operate to the preveniton of the 


crime; but it does not appear equally Juſt, or 
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conſiſtent with a reformation of manners, that, 
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very unfavourable EO ih emal e. 1ne un- 
happy wife has no redreſs for the adulteries and 


negligence of 4 Wort and carcicls huſband: 


ſhe muſt be condemned to drag out a miſerable 


exiſtence, under © repeated inſults and diſcaſe 


brought on by his debaucheries, without che 


power or proſpect of a an eſcape. How 3 
OUS is it then to adopt 4 ſyltcm Which will make 
the proſtitution of the wife the intereſt of the 
huſband! This may be the ſpecdicſt way of 
creating a fortune, In many cales it will tempt 
a cool and carcleſs huſband to bait with his laſ- 
civious wife to catch the fortune of an opulent 
fool: in this market he may diſpoſe of a bad wife 
to great adyantage. 
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Thus, whilſt endeavouring to check the pro- 


greſs of this crime on the one hand, you are tak- 


ing the moſt effectual ſtep on the other for 1ts 


EIS x Oe ot i N 
encouragement, A huſband ought to be the 
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ence or folty, that the dumnonour Drought pon 


himſelf may teach men in general their duty in 


an article ſo eſſential to the welfare of ſociety. 


That huſband that can enrich himſelfby his wite's 


_ proſtitution, muſt be poſſeſſed of very little delt- 


cacy or honour, Every time that I fat down to 


a better fare, or appeared in a more reſpectable 


form, my heart would reproach me with the re- 


flection that theſe I owe to the infidelity, the diſ— 


honour, and pr oftitution of a beloved wife. 


Great damages then, which 1s the only remedy 
our laws have provided for the prevention of 
this crime, appear very ineffectual, and in many 
caſes have a very different tendency : for this 


point being once ſettled, the adulterer reſumes 


his rank in focicty. But a crime ſo pernicious 


j mankind, and which brings wich it ſo many 


evils, ſhould certainly be ſtamped with ſome 
particular mark of diſgrace. Did theſe crimes 


dif- 
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diſqualify a man for rank and ſtation, incapaci- 


tate him for offices of honour and truſt; were 


their evidence, like that of perjured people, in- 


admiſſible in all courts of law, and were they 


allo rendered incapable of inh eriting under cer- 


tain limitarions, theſe deprivations and marks of 
diſgrace, by holding vp their characters to public 


infamy, whiltt, at the ſame time, they affect their 


rank and fortune, might be of the molt effential 


ſervice to check the progreſs of theſe alarming 


crimes. Infamy, in ſome degree, is ſtamped 


upon the baſtard, who is innocent, whilſt the 


adultcrer, who is the chief cauſe, ſuffers no diſ- 


grace. Some ſuch marks of inſamy and diſgrace 


would not only be a check upon the offenders, 


but turn the current of popularity againſt them, 
and operate thus as a terror to both ſexes. 


If the ſeverity of theſe regulations ſhould. be 


complained of, it may be anſwered, that they are 
far inferior in ſeverity to moſt of our languinary | 
laws. We take away a man's life if he rob us 
of a trifle, which we can often well ſpare, and 
cven in caſes where preſſing neceſſity may be 


the urgent cauſe; whilſt he, who robs us of what 


is more valuable than life, and who commits this 


robbery 
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robbery often in the moſt wanton manner, is 


ſuffered to eſcape, with the {lighteſt puniſhment, 


to triumph over our misfortunes, and to be re- 


ſtored again to all his rank and enjoyments. 


How can we reconcile ſuch abſurdities? Arc the 


morals of our legiſlature ſo corrupt, that no one 


dare afſume the confidence to propoſe ſuch cor- 


rections and improvements? Under the ridicu- 


lous pretence or ſcruples of liberty, theſe rava- 


gers, theſe murderers of the peace of mankind, 


are ſuffered to roam at large, without one ſhackle 
or reſtraint. They are abſurdly making laws 


and ifluing proclamations againſt prophanity; 


whilit they either wiſh not, or are afraid to ſtrike 


at the root of the evil; as if theſe compliments to 
the Deity were to appeaſe Him for the moſt gla- 
ring outrages againſt man. We are making a 
parade of reformation in extending Sunday- 
| ſchools: but correct theſe groſs defects in our 
| morals, and there will be no occaſion for them. 


Theſe are but poor palliatives to corre eQ the 


ſpreading diſorders. 
Fourthly, change the whole 0 ſtem of modern 


female education: every part of it, upon the preſent 


| plan,is far ourable to looſeneſs of principle and man- 
ners. 
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treated as the play ti 
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ners. There is ſcarcely any proviſion made for 


rendering them induſtrious, good houſewives, or 


for providing a proper em ployment for the mind, 


Women, in the preſent ſyſtem of education, are 


other ſex, as without uſel fulneſs and without a 


character. NIuſic, dancing, drawing, &c. all ele- 


gant accom! liſhments, are the parts of education 
to which the greateſt attention is paid; all well 
enough for amuſement, but of little ſervice to 


her when called upon to direct a houſe and to 


prefide in a family. From their very infancy, 
they arc initiated in gambling, and long before 
their education is completed, they are accuſtomed 
to frequent routs, balls, aſſemblies, card parties, 
and CVC ry place of p leaſure and entertainn nent. 
Then the intervals of this buſinèeſs are fi led up 


with droſs 4nd che reading of novels; Every 


thing is comrived, as if on pu! poſe, to foment 
every evil paſſion, and to encourage diſſipation 


and debauc :hery. All is gay and entertaining; 


nothing uſeful and ſerious, How unfit are ſuch 


women to direct a family, or to bring up chil 


dren? how ill qualificd cither for wives or for 
mothers? 
There 


ings and amulciments of the 
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There ſcems to be a neceſlity for a thorough 
change and reformation in all the parts of their 
education. The great object fhouid be, to make 
them uſeful, to find them rational employment 
and to furniſh them with good principles. This 
would be to raiſe then © their proper rank in 
ſociety ; this would guard them againſt idleneſs, 


the moſt unfortunate gueſt that can get poticition 


of the female breaſt, They would be no worſe 


companions, and no leſs the ornaments of ſo- 


ciety, were they to be ſo educated as to become 


good wives, good mothers, and good miſtrefles 
of families, If we may judge from the remains 


of antiquity now in our hands, this was the rank 


that women then held among the moſt civilized 


nations: women of the higheſt rank were OCCU- 


picd in uſeful employments. Solomon, in his 


book of proverbs, gives the character of a virtu- 


ous woman, which we may ſuppoſc a copy from 


real life, and a copy of the manners of the times. 


The deſcription is in Prov. xxxi. from the fourth 


verſe to the end, and is a picture of female man- 


ners, taken from very remote antiquity, It 1s 
evident, alſo, from ſeveral ſtrokes in this picture, 


thatit belonged not to women of yulgar manners, 
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or of inferior rank, but to thoſe in the higheſt 
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tation: her clothing is /ilk and purple: her huſband 
is known in the gate when he ſitteth among the elders 
of the land. Ihe whole is well worth tranſcribing, 


and to be ſtudied and copied by every woman. 


Homer, the hiſtorian of manners, gives us ſeve- 
ral particulars of the induſtry of his women. He 
particularly deſcribes how Andromache, the wife 
of Hector, was employed when the news of the 
death of her huſband reached her: 


Far in the cloſe receſſes of the dome, 
Penſive ſhe ply'd the melincholy loom; 

A growing wo: k emp'oy'd her ſecret hours, 
Confus'dly gay with incermingled flowers, 


Pope's Thad, XXII. 566. 
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We have, even in this country, ſome valuable 
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monuments of the in Jutiry I Women in former 
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times. Wichin our own ͤ memories, the female 
characlei has undder gene a very great revolution 
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and manners. The ſpirit of gambling, dreſs, 


reading of novels, the routine of plays, balls, and 


aflemlies, are all of modern date, and ſamples 


of modern improvement. The whole ſyſtem 
ſeems contrived to bring them up for courtezans 
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a trumpets, not for mothers and Wives. Thoſe 


that are not compelicd to induſtry from the ne- 


ceflity of their circumſtances, ſhould however 


be trained up to ſuch exerciſes as my ſerve to 


fill up their time with plcaſure, and to find em- 


ployment both ior body and mind. The pre- 


ſent ſyſtem is unfavourable for both. Late hours 


and diſſipation, the mind continually on the rack, 


in its ſearch of pleaſure, will ſoon affect the. 


health, and bring on thoſe diſcafes, which, if they 


do not terminate life immediately, will deprive it 


of all enjoyments. 
Direct their education ſo as to furnih them 


wah entertainment from themſelves; prohibit all 


thoſe idle and vicious writings which inflame the 


paſſions and poiſon the mind. There are a va- 


ricty of branches of education, which would not 


only employ but intereſt women of fortune, and 


poſſeſſed of an inquiſitive mind: hiſtory, travels, 


geography, aſtronomy, the various parts of natu- 


ral hiſtory, ſuch as botany, &c. inform, delight, and 
elevate the mind. Try to turn the current of 


faſhion into this channel: would ſome lady of 


rank give the example, the whole ſex in time 


would follow; and that lady who could have 
this 
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this commanding influence would deſerve to be 


celebrated as the greateſt benefactreſs of the 


world. If poſſible, check that levity and giddi- 


neſs of behaviour, too much the charaReriſtic of 


the preſent time; deſtroy the ſpirit of gambling, 


and give a more ſerious and important caſt to the 


manners. A profound obſerver of mankind tells 


us: © thatthe ſage legiſlators of republican Rates 


have always required of women a particular 


e gravity of manners: they have proſcribed, not 


* only vice, but the very appearance of irs th” 


CY 


© have baniſhed even all commerce of gallantry; 


a commerce that produced idleneſs, that ren- 


LE dered the women corrupters even before they 


* were corrupted, that gives a value to trilles, 
< and debaſes things of importance.” 


But, in the education of the female ſex, let us 


not overlookthe importance of religion, Women, 


in matters of religion, are certainly more apt to 


run into extremes than the other ſex; careleſs or 


negligent on the one hand, amounting to an ab- 


ſolute indifference; enthuſiaſtic or ſuperſtitious 


on the other, they pals into the groſſeſt abſurdi- 


ties. Try to give to them rational principles; 
render religion to them not merely a round of 


ſervices, 
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both of its truth and its importance. 
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ſervices, or a ſyſtem of dark tenets and doctrines, 


but direct its principles to their underſtandings, 


that they may be convinced, upon good grounds, 


Nothing is 


ſo well calculated, as the chriſtian religion, to ſeize 


upon the tender and amiable affections. The 


hiſtory of the life and character of Jeſus Chriſt, 
properly attended to, cannot fail to engage the 


heart, and to command the attention. A ſincere 


dilciple of Chriit will be ncither a libertine nor 


an enthufiaſt. Religion will give a luſtre to their 


beauty and a ſtcadineſs to their conduct; it will 


5 preſerve them from levity, and alſo from melan- 


choly. Religion will diftuſe a ſerene chearfulneſs 
and joy over the whole life. A woman without 
religion may poſſeſs charms, but a wife without 
religion mutt be an object ot horror. In ſhort, a 
woman, whoſe character is marked by induſtry, 
and attention to domeſtic concerns, whoſe under- 


ſtanding is enlightened by pure knowledge and 


| ſcience, whoſe heart is guided by rational religion, 


and in whom youth and beauty unite, 1s, without 


doubt, the loyelieſt Work of God. 
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